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5. A revolving comb-hanger is sus- 
esc | by a thumb screw and swivel 

rom the end of a lever, which can be 
drawn from the right side of the 
honey-safe, and a frame of comb sus- 
os and revolved for inspection. 

f found to need pruning, or.if queen 
cells are to be cut, the revolving bar 
can be firmly secured in any position 
by turning the thumb screw; and a 
second lever drawn from the honey- 
safe, directly under the first one, and 
below the bottom of honey frame; 
through the end of this an adjustable 
rod passes, with a revolving stirrup on 
the upper end, which straddles the 
bottom bar of the comb-frame, which 
is held as firmly as if held by both 
ends by an assistant, and the operator 
can proceed to prune or cut out queen 
cells, having free use of both hands. 
When not in use, these levers can be 
pushed back into the body of the safe, 
and are entirely out of the way. 


6. The honey safe is furnished with 
a metal-dripping drawer to catch the 
honey that may leak from the combs ; 





this slides out on the handles: be- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Wintered My Bees. 


WM. BOLLING. 





It now seems that the cellar carries 
the premium on wintering, being most 
successful, but all bee-keepers cannot 
have a good cellar or a good bee-house; 
I have not,and so 1 have to do the 
best I can on the summer stands, and 
that is, by my experience, a good chaff 
hive. I know of none better than the 

uinby, with the tight-end frame. It 
also makes a great difference as to the 
manner of using the chaff; if packed 
too tight it will not permit the mois- 
ture to pass off sufficiently, and if too 
loose, it will not retain warmth 
enough. 

I began packing bees last October, 
in the following manner: I removed 
the division-boards on each side of the 
brood-nest, and in their places I put 
a frame, made of lath, 4% inch higher 
than the combs; in these frames I 
tack old —e (ingrain carpet is the 
best), then I take the division-board 








Knowing that our readers desire to 
be informed of all the ‘‘ new things” 
intended for the apiary, we give on 
this page an engraving of ‘‘ Davis’ 


Honey Carriage, Revolving Comb 
Hanger and Recording Desk, Com- 
bined.” The engraving is very plain, 
but in order to give the many uses 
for which it is intended, we have re- 
quested Mr. Davis to describe them, 
which he has done, as follows: 


This invention is the outgrowth of 
years of hard labor in the apiary, and 
is gotten up entirely from practical 
experience. 

1. It consists of a honey-safe, sup- 
lied with corrugated adjustable honey 
rame supports, so arranged as to hold 

the combs perpendicularly, and pre- 
vents them from coming in contact 
with each other, and thereby being 
bruised. 

2. Forward from the honey-safe, 
over and on each side of the wheel, is 
a tool-box, large enough to carry all 
the tools, fuel for smoker, queen ca- 
ges, clamps, etec., required while work- 
ing in the apiary. 

3. ‘The top of this toel-box is shing- 
led, so that when turned forward over 
the wheel, it rests on an adjustable 
support, and forms a strong aud con- 
venient writing-desk. 


4. Hinged on the forward right 
hand corner, is a wash basin, conveni- 
ent for cleansing the hands and 
tools of honey 


etc., while in the 








Honey Carriage designed by John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





neath this is a 20x24 inch metal-lined 
drawer, 4 inches ae which slides 
out and is suspended by the handles, 
forming a convenient place in which 
to put broken combs and fragments of 
wax. 

The top of the honey-safe stands 
about as high as an ordinary Langs- 
troth hive, and requires no stooping 
to transfer honey from a hive to the 
carriage. By placing a strong board 
in the bottom of the dripping-pan, 
crates. and boxes of honey can 
wheeled from the apiary to the honey- 
pate without fear of damaging the 
comb. 


The most convenient co¥er is cloth 
with a roller at each side, and is roll 
back, the same as the enameled-cloth 
honey-board, when bees are trouble- 
some; during a good yield of pens f 
when the bees are not disposed to rob, 
it is useless to use the cover. The en- 
graving represents the drawers parti- 
ally drawn out: a frame of comb in 
the revolving hanger and the tool-box 





apiary. , 


and wash basin open. 





be | for winter ae are unnecessary. 


ed | the peak of the cap, which remains 


| and put it on the carpet-frame in such 
|a@ way as to leave a 4-inch air-space 
between the two; then I put 5 or6 
| pieces of lath across the brood-nest 
{trom which I have taken the honey- 
ard), resting with each end upon the 
}end of the carpet-frame; over these 
| pieces of lath I put a piece of ingrain 
carpet, and then have a space of one 
inch all over the brood-nest. I find 
the bees in the spring 4 and warm, 
and holes made through the combs 


Then I fill the remainder of the hive, 
6 inches on each side and 6 inches on 
the top, with chaff of any kind. I 
have now aspace left of 6 inches to 


empty. A one-inch auger hole in each 
gable end gives sufficient ventilation 
of air. These auger holes are opened 
or closed, according to the weather. 


When winter commences in earnest 
I open the entrance, which is 3 by 5 
inch, its whole length, and put a little 
box, that fits close over the entrance, 


mac. I call this box a storm-house, 
This storm-house is of great advan- 
tage to the bee-keeper; the entrance 
will not get filled with dead bees. as 
the bees will carry the most of the 
dead ones in this store house. It 
keeps the mice out, nor will the en- 
trance become closed with ice and 
snow, and the bottom-board will keep 
perfectly dry. By this way of pack- 
ing I have lost but 3 out of 37 
colonies by actual death; 2 of them 
in box hives, and one in the Ameri- 
ean; 2 queenless colonies and 2 weak, 
old queens being the cause. My bees 
have no hill or wood protection; they 
stand upon the very bank of the big 
Canadaway Creek, and had to take 
the full force of every blizzard that 
came across lake Erie. I am the only 
one in this section of the country who 
has wintered bees with success on the 
summer stands. 

To my close attention to bee-keep- 
ing, and study of the Bez JOURNAL, 
1 attribute my success in wintering 
bees. I not only read the JOURNAL, 
but I study it. I thank you very much 
that you will enlarge the JOURNAL 
for the next en and give it a more 
convenient shape. 

Dunkirk, N. v. June 21, 1881. 


—_ <<>> < —_____—- 





For the American Bee Journal 


How to Rear the Best Bees. 


8. 8. BUTLER, M. D. 





The great question is how to rear 
bees that will winter almost any 
where and almost in any way—bees 
that will ever be a satisfaction, in- 
stead of a disapointment. In the first 
place I want them of the yellow race, 
as they are decidedly superior, and 
from some locality where there had 
never been any forced queens raised, 
and after getting such stock thor- 
oughly tested in regard to their work- 
= qualities. 

fy favorite way is to let them take 
their own course in the spring (keep- 
ing them well snugged up), and rear 
my queens and drones from those that 
build up first, as they will certainly 
prove superior in every respect. My 
experience has been that those that 
work best in the fall prove to be best 
in the spring. After making up m 
mind which I desire to breed from, 
contract their hives, giving them, 
every few days, brood just, hatching 
out, taking eggs and larve from them, 
and thus getting the hives quickly 
filled with bees so as to have them 
swarm out, and have the cells read 
| by the time the strongest of those 
am not rearing queens from are get- 
ting ready to swarm. 

After they are out, the best way is 
Mr: Doolittle’s plan of finding the 
clipped queen, and putting her in an 
page hive on the old stand, moving 
the old hive but a short distance, so 
that they may be united again, if de- 
sired. Then select the queen cells af- 
ter the colony is quietly settled on the 
old stand, open the old hive, and I 
usually find from 5 to 8 cells, either 
sealed or the larve nearly grown, 
which shows that they are about ready 








with a tube 10 inches long made of su- 


to be sealed. Mark all such, and also 
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the number of them on the outside of 
the hive. If you want to raise a great 
many queens, divide one of your larg- 
est colonies, and after 2 days put the 
sealed cells in the queenless part, de- 
stroying the ones they have made, 
then put the best queen and bees to- 
gether again, and crowd her with bees, 
and in a short time they will swarm 
out again. By working in that way 
you can rear a quantity of superior 
queens from the best ones; make nu- 
clei 2 days before putting in the choice 
cells, and you will not have them torn 
down as they often are after 24 hours. 
I have never lost one yet. 

Those who want to rear the best 
queens should remember this: Never, 
under any circumstances, keep any 
cells but those I have described. You 
may ask: Why not keep all of them ? 
Because some of the queens reared af- 
ter they have swarmed will be started 
on larve, and they will start more 
cells than they can take thorough care 
of, as they do of those made before 
swarming. I have repeatedly tried 
both, and the cells made after swarm- 
ing were not as fine as those reared 
before, and the queens did not give as 
vigorous and industrious workers. 
They are not the best queens. 

We may just as well have all vigor- 
ous, strong, healthy colonies that will 
bring in good returns. As it is, many 
keep nearly double the amount they 
need, because sO many are poor ones, 
bringing in nothing. The main rea- 
son why there are so many poor colo- 
nies is, | doubt not, the large amount 
of imperfect workers that the bees 
worry to death, as they do the drones 
at the same time, amounting, in some 
colonies, to fully 4% of the workers. 
You will not find such where — 
best queens are. If you find a colony 
that 1s superseding their queen, give 
them a good cell in the place of theirs, 
or if out of season, and you want to 
save the colony, mark it and give 
them a good queen in the spring. Do 
the same by any colony, which from 
any cause rears a forced queen. It is 
impossible to rear qneens, all of which 
will give us workers that are equally 
vigorous and long-lived. Some queens 
excel others in this respect. Of a 
frame of bees all hatched the same 
day, a few of them will live for days 
longer than the great mass, showing 
that some of the eggs are more highly 
vitalized than others. 

In rearing a quantity of queens, we 
will find a few whose workers will 
show a marked superiority over all 
the others. Such queens are no doubt 
from those more-vitaiized eggs. By 
taking all these precautions, it is pos- 
sible for us to rear queens and drones 
from the best ones, and we are im- 
proving our stock instead of having 
to keep it up by fresh importations. 
In this way we may soon have bees 
—— to “¥. imported ones. 

408 Gatos, Cal., July 5th, 1881. 





From the Farmer’s Home Journal. 


Good Advice for Beginners. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





‘** What advice would you give a be- 
ginner in bee culture ?”’ I propose to 
devote this short article to the answer- 
ing of this question. It can readily be 
seen that in order to make the answer 
satisfactory to all who may be inter- 
ested in the culture of the honey bee, 
would be necessary for me to be in- 
formed of the intentions and purposes 
of the beginners, so that I might be 
able to make a proper application of 
such advice as I am able to offer. 
Some of us keep bees solely for the 
profits to be derived from the busi- 
ness ; others simply for the purpose of 
supplying their tables with the most 
delicious of sweets; while there are an- 
other class who keep bees principally 
to gratify their love for the study of 
their marvelous habits and natural 
history. To the 7 of belonging 
to latter class I plead guilty; though 
I have learned to try to make my bees 
pay, as well as to gratify vf inclina- 
tions to pry into their matchless ways. 

The first advice I should offer would 
be *‘ make haste slowly” at the start. 


Commence with a few colonies. One 
of these, at least, should have a pure 
Italian queen, and the combs in the 
hive occupied by hershould be straight 
and nice. Get a copy of Professor 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. I re- 
commend this work, not because there 
are not other good works on the sub- 
ject, but because Cook’s Manual is not 
only a practical but a scientific work 
as well. Subscribe for a bee paper, 
and let that paper be the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. If you can’t afford to 
take but one, let it be the best one. 
With this small outfit you can make a 
start. Read up the subject, learn to 
handle your bees frequently, espe- 
cially your fine gentle pon at the 
start ; lift out the frames an iearn to 
‘‘hunt up” the queen; show her to 
your friends and neighbors when they 
come to see you. Always keepa good 
bellows bee-smoker at your side. 
Never let your bees ‘‘boss” you ; avoid, 
however, the mistake so common with 
the inexperienced—deluging the bees 
with smoke. Just give 2 little smoke 
when they appear to rebel—just 
enough to keep them quiet. 

If a bee is pinched by youand stings 
youon the hand, remove thesting with 
your thumb nail and suck the place be- 
tween the lips, and don’t halloo 
‘**Ouch !” like an idiot, or be so reck- 
less as to thrust the same hand back 
among the bees immediately. The 
odor of the poison will be sure to be 
taken as a signal for the fray, and 
you will get more stings. A bee sting 
is really nothing when one has just a 
little philosophy in his composition. 
I haye a supreme contempt for the aw- 
ful dread which most people seem to 
delight to nurseand exhibit on all oc- 
casions, when they hear the gentle 
hum of the busy bee. I have seen edu- 
cated (?) men, men sleek with knowl- 
edge (?) bending under professional 
cards and responsibilities, strike with 
terrible energy at an inoffensive, tired 
bee which, by chance, attempted in its 
innocence to make a resting place on 
the person of this wise (?) man. 

After the beginner has learned to 
distinguish one from the other—the 
worker cells, drone cells and queen 
cells— and is able to trace the history 
of the bee from the egg to the perfectly 
developed bee, he can begin to rear 
some queens, practice artificial swarm- 
ing, introduce queens; in short, make 
his bees subservient to his will. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Fertilization in Confinement, etc. 


REV. 








L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





I have been engaged in a series of 
experiments on fertilization in con- 
finement, the results of which, if they 
had proven favorable, I intended to 
send to the BEE JOURNAL. The ex- 
treme heat has been against them, but 
I am afraid that we shall find nothin 
reliable where the queens are not al- 
lowed to fly at their will. 

With great regret I notice the poor 
success which Mr. Benton has had in 
his efforts to secure Apis dorsata. I 
have always hoped more from a cross 
between this bee and some of our best 
varieties than from the pure dorsata ; 
and wish that Mr. Benton had been 
able, when in its vicinity,to test the 
feasibility of getting such across. A 
few nuclei with virgin queens might 
have given us the desired cross. As 
the Cyprian bees have been intro- 
duced into Ceylon, thanks to Messrs. 
Jones and Benton, it will now be a 
comparatively easy matter to see 
whether the wild sata drones will 
mate with Cyprian queens. Mr. Ben- 
ton’s researches have shown some 
strong points in its favor, and that its 
ferocity is by no means to be dreaded. 

I thank you for your kind notice of 
my remarks on grape sugar and glu- 
cose. When we have proof that these 
articles can be made pure and are sold 
at prices which will lower the cost of 
our commercial sweets, and when sold 
under their own names they are sought 
by the general public, then may those 
who manufacture them claim to be 





en meee in a legitimate business. 
xford, O. 





London Journal of Horticulture. 


“Alteration of Sex in Eggs. 





A. PETTIGREW. 





What more unlikely and wonderful 
than this? What harder to believe 
than the statement of fact that allthe 
eggs of queen bees are naturally and 
originally male, many of which are 
changed and become female in char- 
acter in passing down the bodies of 
the queens? In the history of bees 
many wonderful points strike the 
thoughtful students. One of these is 
the well-established fact that all eggs 
in their origin are male and converti- 
ble into the opposite sex. For nearly 
40 years I believed that all eggs laid 
by queen bees were alike, and convert- 
ible by after treatment into queens, 
drones, and workers. By a fair and 
satisfactory experiment made in my 
own garden I found that this was a 
mistake; that the notion was alto- 
gether wrong; and the eggs as they 
fall from queens are either male or fe- 
male and remain unchangeable in that 
respect, but the eggs which are “ fe- 
malised ” in character before they 
are laid are convertible into either 
queens or workers by after treatment 
in their cells. It has been long known 
that eggs meant for workers are 21 
days in hatching, and which may be 
— in royal cells by the bees and 
1atched as queens in 14 days. Though 
the mystery of this change or trans- 
formation in the cells is great it is not 
achange of sex, for both queens and 
workers are female, the one perfect 
or fully developed,the other imperfect; 
but whether the special after treat- 
ment is applied to eggs in royal cells 
or to those in worker cells is an un- 
settled question. If thespecial treat- 
ment be given solely to royal cells, if 
the inmates are royally fed, we have 
some reason to believe that the 
treatment is meant to develop and 
— young queens in every respect. 
f the special treatment is — to 
the eggs in worker cells it will go so 
far to prove that it tends to dwarf the 
insects and interferes with their devel- 
opment. The whole of this interest- 
ing snbject is clouded in mystery. 
Everywhere we have evidence of de- 
— and wise arrangement, and see 
cells provided for the cradling of 
young queens, bees and drones, and 
suitable, too, for acting as reservoirs 
for honey. In considering the sub- 
ject of treatment that the 3 kinds of 

es receive in their cells, it should 
not be forgotten that queens are only 
14 days in their cells, bees 21, and 
drones 24. This subject, beset as it is 
with difficulties, presents a wide and 
interesting field for future investiga- 
tion, as it is to be hoped that apiarian 
students will turn their attention to it. 

That “all eggs in the ovaries of 
queen bees are naturally and origin- 
ally male, and develop as males when 
laid without being impregnated, but 
are changed to female if impregnated 
before being laid,” is a statement of 
Baron Berlepsch, the truth of which 
has been illustrated and confirmed by 
extensive experiments and well-es- 
tablished facts. Notice first that un- 
mated queens are not unfertile, they 
lay male eggs. Some queens are 
hatched with defective wings and 
cannot fly, and, as queens are mated 
outside their hives, those that cannot 
fly remain virgin. Many queens per- 
fect and able to fly remain so by mis- 
fortune or inclement weather. Many of 
these queens lay eggs which are capa- 
ble of hatching into drones only. 
Such queens are drone-breeders. 

Now notice that queens mated in 
early life are capable of laying both 
male and female eggs. Those who 
have investigated the subject say that 
in the body of the queens there are 
small sacs, by name, spermatheca, 
which receive and retain for use the 
sperm, that queens have the power of 
using it at will, and that all eggs 
touched by it in passing are changed 
from male to female. This will ap- 
pear to many students of nature tobe 
anomalous and extraordinary. As 


ueens live 4 years and are wonder- 
ully prolific, the contents of their 








spermatheca are sometimes exhausted 
before they cease laying, or rather be 
fore they die ; the eggs laid after the 
spermatheca has been emptied remain 
male and hatch into drones. Though 
we have had many queens die of old 
age, and have known many hives of 
our own bereft of their queens by age, 
we have never known a mated queen 
to become a drone-breeder merely in 
in her old age. We have seen queens 
by reason of old age totter and stag- 
ger as they walked, others dethroned 
and cast out of their hives in a state 
of dotage, and one this year lost a 
limb and could not walk on the combs, 
but fell to the board again and again. 
All these continued to lay female eggs 
till the very last. Other teachers 
among them Dzierzon, Berlepsch, and 
Woodbury, have had fertilized queens 
that became simply drone breeders 
and the statements of these able men 
are trustworthy. 

If other proof be wanted to estab- 
lish the statement that all eggs of 
queens are naturally and originally 
male, it will be found in the fact that 
from the parents of different races, 
say from Ligurian queens and com- 
mon drones, we have*no half-bred 
males. Paternal influence does not 
affect the direct male progeny ; in- 
deed half-bred drones are an impos- 
sibility. While young queens and 
working bees are decidedly cross-bred, 
the direct male offspring share no in- 
fluence but that of the mother. Let 
me now call the reader’s attention to 
a nice point or distinction between the 
words *‘ half-bred ” and ** cross-bred,” 
also between ‘“‘ direct’? male progeny 
and ‘‘indirect.” While drones have 
no half-bred—that is to say, direct 
male progeny there is the possibility, 
nay, the lik ihood of the second and 
third generations catching up and 
possessing some of the characteristics 
of the grandfather. This is the idea 
I wish to convey, that while drones 
have no sons of their own they may 
have daughters which may carry the 
characteristics tofuture generations of 
both male and female offspring. The 
history of drone life is stranger than 
fiction, and is perhaps without a par- 
allel in natural history. 

Again, it is known that some work- 
ers lay a few eggs which invariably 
hatch into drones, and as workers are 
imperfect females, incapable of fecun- 
dation, these fertile workers lend some 
small additional proof to support the 
statement that all eggs of bees are 
——_ of a male character. 

This subject is fully discussed and 
elucidated in a small pamphlet, by 
the late Baron Berlepsch, called ‘* The 
Dzierzon Theory,” On page 26 the 
Baron says “that queens’ eggs are 
susceptible of development though 
unimpregnated, but masculinity still 
pre-exists therein, which, marvellous 
indeed ! is transformed into feminity 
by impregnation with the male sperm. 
I am anxious to attract the attention 
of my readers to this portion of the 
theory, for it is the most important of 
all the propositions I have undertaken 
to discuss. With its aid almost every- 
thing relating to bee-culture becomes 
intelligible; without it hardly oar 
thing is clear. He who does not fully 
comprehend this point will grope in 
the dark in all his operations, and be 
constantly exposed to mistake and dis- 
appointment.” 

ondon, England, June, 1881. 
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Prize Essay of the Northeastern Convention. 


How to Winter Bees Successfully. 





CH. DADANT. 





Bees are altogether different from most 
of the other insects, in this respect, that 
instead of becoming torpid in winter, they 
remain active. Although a lone bee is 
killed in less than 48.hours, in a tempera- 
ture under 40 degrees, yet bees live and 
prosper in the coldest, regions. Their 
gathering in numerous families helps 
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winter, the 
warmth necessary to ir existence. 
It seems that their instinct directs them 
in the selection of their abodes; for, at 
Borneo and Sumatra, as well as between 
the tropics, they feel that to inhabit a 
hive is unnecessary, and they build their 
comb under the limbs of big trees; while 
in northern climates they seek the protec- 
tion of hollow trees. The motion of the 
sap maintains inside of the tree a temper- 
ature above thatof the outside. In north- 
ern Russia the travelers, astonished at 
seeing so far north so many bees, wonder 
how so small an insect can resist the se- 
verity of such a climate. 
as domestic animals, man, who inhabits 
so varied countries, had to provide them 
with dwellings suitable to the different re- 
gions in which he was located. Thus dif- 
ferent materials were used to make bee- 
hives. In some parts of Africa bee- 
keepers use hives made of sticks joined 
together with wooden ligatures. In 
Arabia, in Egypt, in Cyprus Island they 
use earthen jars, as in some parts of 
southern Europe. Farther north they pro- 
cure gums ; farther yet, straw twisted and 
fixed with willow twigs. Butas bees are 
indigenous to a warm climate, very often 
these protections prove insufficient ; then 
some tried to protect their colonies by put- 
ting them in places where cold could not 
penetrate. 

In the middle of Russia they dig wells 
20 or 2 feet deep. They pile in them 
their bees, which are in gums; the gums 
are placed horizontally, the lower part of 
the gum remaining open. The wellisthus 
filled to about six feet from its top. Then 
a cabin, made of straw, is built upon the 
well, and the bees are left to themselves 
for five or six months. In localities, not 
far distant from old quarries, or from dark 
natural caverns, the bee-keepers bring 
their bees in these for winter. Others 
bury their hives in soils, and succeed well, 
when the ground is not too wet. Some put 
them in cellars, or in buildings, espe- 
cially made for the purpose. 

All these means. although good in them- 
selves have sometimes turned to disasters. 
Such losses cannot be ascribed to fatality, 
but to some wants of the bees which are 
not fulfilled. Not the apiarian science, 
but chance, had directed the cares be- 
stowed; and when the winter was over 
the bee-keeper reckoned a great many 
losses, which he was unable to explain. 
He had prepared his bees the same as 
in the preceding years ; the same as did 
his father and his forefather before. 
Then with a oe similar to the 
dark ages, he imputed his losses to the 
fault that he had made, by selling for 
money a few of his colonies ; or . | forget- 
ting to put a black crape on his hives at 
the time of the last death which occurred 
in his family. 

Now, thanks to the studies of our prede- 
cessors, the conditions of a successful 
wintering are better known ; and whena 
loss occurs in the apiary, the bee-keeper 
cannot impute it to any other cause but 
his lack of knowledge or foresight, or of 
good management. ° 


Before going farther in our subject, let 
us examine first what happens in a colony 
during winter. There is a fact that a bee- 
keeper ought not to lose sight of: it is 
that bees, in winter, do not inhabit the 
combs which are filled with honey They 
gather directly below the sealed honey ; 
the mass of the bees, on every comb, 
being congregated in the form of a disk. 
On this disk the bees hang imbricated, 
like the shingles of aroof. Every bee has 
its head under the abdomen of the bees 
immediately above ; and so on, to the bees 
which are close to the honey. These last 
bees suck honey and give some to the bees 
immediately below ; these do the same for 
their neighbors ; and so on, to the last bee 
of the group. As soon as the honey of 
the first attainable cells is exhausted, all 
the mass move upward to reach the full 
cells till the top of the comb is reached. 
Experiments show that the temperature, 
inside of the group, is about 70 degrees. 
As long as such temperature is held in- 
side the group the bees remain motionless 
almost sleeping. If the temperature o 
the mass decreases, the bees who feel the 
cold generate warmth by a beating of 
wings. This motion sends some warm air 
downwards to warm the bees, which are 
altogether under the group. It is for 
this cause that, when the weatheris very 
cold, we can hear the humming of our 
bees inside their hives. But by beating 
their wings bees digest faster ; then the 
consumption of honey increases. Such 
is the cause why a colony ill protected 
consumes more than a colony located in a 
fence where the temperature is suitable. 

his increased consumption explains also 
why the intestines of bees, in winter, are 
soon filled in unprotected hives. 

When the temperature keeps warm, the 
queen, who dwells in the middle of the 
group, begins to lay,then water is needed 

help in feeding the brood. Ifthe colony 
has wintered outside, the daily alterna- 


them to generate, (ate 
the 


To own bees, 


tives of warm and cold give to bees, the 
chances of going out for water, or procure 
it inside the hive, by the condensation of 
the steam produced by breathing. If the 
bees are in a cellar, or in some other win- 
ter Ho pene’ when the rising of the tem- 

rature excites the queen to lay, as there 
s no condensation of steam, the bees 
come restless on account of the dearth of 
water. 

Now that we know how bees behave in 
the hives during winter, let us see how to 

repare them for a safe wintering. The 

rst thing is to ascertain that every col- 
ony has a queen, and to see whether our 
colonies have enough bees to keep the 
right temperature in the group. hen 
we find a queenless colony, it is an easy 
matter to unite it with some weak colony 
having a queen. Wecan also unite two 
feeble swarms, to make a good one. As 
to the number of bees necessary for a good 
wintering, that will depend on the cares 
and the means that the bee-keeper can 
use to protect his bees. A colony num- 
bering 10,000 bees or less, about two 
pounds, can be successfully wintered if 
well cared for. 

We have now to resolve the question of 
—s our bees inside or outside. If 
outside, let us keep in mind that, in cold 
spells, bees cannot pass from one comb to 
another, and can starve on an empty 
comb besides fall over out of their reach. 
This fact, which gives to the large combs 
a superiority over the small ones, led to 
the practice of punching a few smal! holes 
in the combs. Such care is not taken 
as 4 omy hy it ought to be; and I, for 
one, have often regretted my neglect 
on that account, when my bees starved 
with a quantity of honey in the hive. 

For the same reason and in order that 
bees could more easily warm their groups, 
it is indispensable to take all the empty 
combs, reducing the number of the combs 
to the space that bees can occupy, on con- 
dition, nevertheless, that we leave honey 
enouzh to winter on. Of course, if some 
of our colonies have too much honey, 
while some are poor, it is an easy matter 
to take one or two full combs from the 
rich ones to give tothe poor. Itis gener- 
ally admitted that 15 or 18 pounds are 
enongh for a colony to winter on; but it 
is safer to leave more rather than less. 
But do not waste honey; a colony with 
ten pounds more than what is necessary 
will, on an average, be in better condition 
for the crop than one with 10 pounds less. 

The next precaution is to see whether 
the honey is of good quality, M. Maurice 
Girard, a French scientist, ina k en- 
titled ‘‘ Les Abeilles,” says that honey is 
composed of erystallizab e and uncrystal- 
lizable sugars. The crystallizable sugar 
is — and completely digested by bees 
while the other is of a more difficult an 
incomplete digestion. Itis for that reason 
that pure cane sugar is better than honey 
for winter. For the same reason spring 
aoney is better than fall honey; honey 
dew is still worse, and the juice of fruits 
~ the -worst substances for wintering 

ees. 

Very often it happens that bees have 
put honey in cells partially filled with 
pollen, and sealed them. This fact is 
easily ascertained by looking through the 
combs. The cells containing pollen have 
no transparency. Not only the quantity 
of honey is smaller in these combs, but 
this honey is unsafe for winter, on ac- 
count of the pollen which, eaten with 
honey, compels the bees to void their 
feces often. A colony living on pure 
honey will endure 5 or 6 weeks of confine- 
ment, while one with impure honey will 
get the ~~ eed if unable to fly out 
when needed. 

Unsealed honey is unsafe also on ac- 
count of the water that it contains, and 
of the water that py during winter, by 
the condensation of the steam generated 
by bees in cold days. The condensation 
sometimes fills the cells containing the 
unsealed honey, so as to appear in large, 
rvund drops, held on every cell by capil- 
larity, and ready to run out at the slightest 
jar. When the capillarity is no longer 
able to hold these drops they run out of 
the cells, and the eeper seeing this 
sugared water at the entrance of the hives, 
wonders how it is produced. Bees cannot 
winter on such matter without becoming 
sick. We therefore will act wisely in tak- 
ing out all the frames containing unsealed 
honey, especially when the number of 
such frames is very large. After winter 
these combs will greatly help the colonies 
in brood-rearing. 

When the quantity of sealed honey 
seems to be insufficient, the provisions 
can be completed by syrup made from cof- 
fee A or granulated sugar, dissolved in 
warm water. The quantity of water 
ought to be 1 pound and 1 ounce for 2 
of sugar. Let me here advise bee-keepers 


not to use glucose, or grape sugar, for 
winter. 

If we have chaff or double-walled hives 
the protection around it is itself sufficien 





to protect them on their summer stands, 





et I advise to put under the bottoms of 
he hives some dry material, such as dry 
leaves or straw, and some also on the top 
of the frames. I sup that our hives 
have a cap, as in the Longstroth or 
age , or that they are double story. 

e take out the cloth, which ought to 
cover the frames, and replace it with v 
mat, made of seed or straw, then we fill 
the cap with straw or dry leaves. 

If we have single walled hives, there 

are several ways 0 pertocing them. We 
begin by preparing the inside. Inthe room 
made by reducing the number of combs 
we place a partition board, or some kind 
of cushion, and fill the interval with dry 
leaves or chaff. Then we fill the top, as 
above, with some warm and absorbent 
material, to rid the bees of the dampness 
produced by the digestion and the respi- 
ration. 
At one time I forgot to prepare a good 
eolony for winter. This colony had 7 
Quinby frames, without partition, in a 
hive of the capacity of 11. It had neither 
cloth nor honey board, above the combs. 
In the spring I found the family greatly 
reduced in numbers and all the honey 
gone. All the combs were wet, as also 
the sides of the hive, and the =>. The 
dampness having lasted all winter, the 
boards were soaked and blackened. To 
rescue this unhappy colony I had to put 
it in another hive, and give it dry combs 

Some bee-keepers advocate a current of 
air in the hives; a current that carries 
— dampness. This method will do for 
southern climates, but it increases the con- 
sumption of honey too much for the north- 
ern States. Yet, had I to choose betweena 
current of air and a tight closed top, with- 
— protection, I would prefer the 

rst. 

At one time, while preparing my bees 
for winter, I was interrupted by a sudden 
change of the weather. For a few days 
the weather was very cold. When I re- 
sumed the work, I found the under cloth 
and part of the combs in every hive damp 
and covered with ice. 1 then opened, for 
comparison, a number of the hives on 
which I had puta mat with dry leaves. 
The combs were dry, in every one. At 
noon of the same day, I noticed water run- 
ning out of the unprotected hives, while the 
entrances of the protected ones were dry. 

But, in our climate, the inside partition 
is not sufficient to winter, on their sum- 
mer stands, single boarded hives ; and we 
have to provide an outer coat for them. 
It results, from experiments made, over 
100 years ago, by Klaumur and by Gelicu, 
that very small colonies of bees can be 
wintered safely, if the protection is suffi- 
cient. They put straw hives, containing 
weak colonies, in boxes filled with straw 
or dry earth; after preparing channels, 
through which bees could fly out. The 
bees wintered perfectly. A number of 
gna ae | in this country have tried 
this method, with excellent results, and 
was not this way too cumbersome and ex- 
pensive I would recommend it. 

For outer protection to our single walled 
hives, we use dry leaves or straw. We 
gather this material around the rear and 
sides of the hives, and tie it about the 
hives witha kind of rope ladder, made 
with 12 or 15 laths, 20 inches long, and 2 
strings tied together, in front of the hives. 
This protection is sufficient. When win- 
ter is over we roll our cord ladders and 

ut them in the garret. We do not put 
hem in front of the hives, for bees need 
every warm spell, to fly out of the hive. 
1 know aGerman bee-keeper who killed 
his bees by preventing them from flying 
out in winter, by means of a wire cloth 
placed before the entrance. 

Far from advising bee-keepers to use 
such precaution, I will give a suggestion 
which is altogether the reverse of it. A 
few years ago we had a very cold and long 
winter. For 7 weeks our bees were con- 
fined, by cold, in their hives; and such a 
cold! One day I saw the thermometer 
at 37° below zero. On the 16th of Janu- 
ary the weather being warm I hastened to 
the apiary. Of course I opened the weak 
colonies first. Every one was alive. Sat- 
isfied with the result, I did not disturb 
the strong colonies. They did not on this 
warm day fly out; while all the small ones, 
awakened by my visit, filled the air with 
their hummings. The cold weather came 
again for 3 weeks more, and I found that 
all my strong colonies were reduced in 
numbers, or dead, from dysentery ; while 
every one of the smaller ones were alive 
and healthy. 

Now after a spell of more than a week 
of cold weather, as soon as the thermom- 
eter rises to 45°, in the shade, I disturb 
every colony to compel their bees to fly 
out. 1 am not deterred from disturbing 
them even by snow, if their confinement 
has lasted 2 weeks ; for the loss of a few 
bees, falling in the snow, is little, when 
= in comparison with the risk of a con- 

nement prolonged 6 or 7 weeks, or more. 

Of course such a disturbance would not 
do during cold spells; for the smallest 





jarring of the hive excites bees to quit the 


groups, and the cold benumbs and kills 
every bee that leaves the mass ; for al- 
though the temperature of the central part 
of the cluster is about 70°, the outside of 
the cluster is sometimes below the freez- 
ing point. 

very colony wintered on the summer 
stand ought to have, as far as possible, its 
entrance turned south and its bottom slant- 
ing, so as to let the water generated by the 
bees run out of the hive. 

From time to time it is well to see 
whether the entrance is free from dead 
bees or ice ; for the lack of air would kill 
the colony. 

Fora = wintering in acellar, or other 
winter depository, the first precaution, 
after looking for the 
visions, is never to put the colonies in the 
cellar after a few days of cold weather; 
but to wait till the morrow of aday during 
which bees have had a good flight. The 
reason of such a precaution is obvious. 
Our bees will be confined in the cellar 
for months ; if we put them in the cellar 
when their intestines are empty, as they 
are after a good flight, they will easily en- 
dure along confinement. As bees, after 
4or5 months, remember the location of 
their hives, care ought to be taken to 
mark the place that wer one occupied. 

The hives can be piled in columns of 4 or 
even 5, with the precaution, if they are 
— without bottoms, to put a few laths 

etween them, to prevent the mixing of 
the bees. 

The cellar ought to be as free from mice 
as possible. The bees ought to have good 
ventilation, I mean a current of air, by 
opening the entrance if the bottoms are 
nailed, and the cloth glued at the top. 

The cellar ought to be dark and easy of 
ventilation, without admitting light. 

The temperature of the cellar ought to 
be about 45° ; or 43°, when the bottoms are 
nailed to the hives. When the tempera- 
ture is suitable, it is only with an atten- 
tive ear that you can detect the humming 
of the bees. This humming increases as 
the temperature increases or decreases. 
When the room is too cold, the bees gen- 
erate warmth hy beating their wings: 
when itis too warm, they roam on the 
combs, a to go out. The temper- 
ature can raised by shutting the out- 
side apertures of the cellar. It can be 
lowered by opening the windows at night 
if the nights are cold, or by putting in the 
cellar some ice to melt; the drippings of 
the ice should be received in a vessel. 
When all these conditions are fulfilled, 
bees can be left in the cellar for 4 months 
without suffering. 

To replace the colonies on their summer 
stands, select a day promising to raise 
above 45°, in the shade, and hasten to bring 
out all the bees before noon, so as to give 
them a chance of flying out, on the same 
day ; for aconfinement in the hives by cold, 
when their bowels are full, would be fatal 
to a number of workers. If the bees do 
not suffer in the cellar, they will act as if 
they had wintered on their summer stands; 
but if they have been restless for days and 
weeks, as is sometimes the case when 
February and March are warm, some col- 
onies will swarm out of the hive in which 
they have suffered. When such deser- 
tions begin in the apiary, it is difficult to 
prevent them from inciting other colonies 
to follow the impulse. When such trouble 
is anticipated, we ought to be careful to 
bring out only a few colonies at atime, 
waiting to bring more till the excitement 
produced by the first flight has subsided. 

One of the causes of such untimely 
swarming is the lack of water, caused by 
the failing of brood, for the queens lay in 
the cellar when the temperature rises ; 
but the bees cannot find water to feed the 
brood, since there is nocondensation in- 
side the hive. 

I will not speak on wintestag bees in 
closed bee houses, for such buildings are 
not fit for our country. If the tempera- 
ture of the closed room is cold, bees are 
not better than on their summer stands ; 
if it is warm, bees are incited to fly out in 
cold days and cannot return. 

To sum up the above, for a successful 
wintering of bees, every colony —_ to 
have a — a sufficient quantity of 
suitable food; a protection against cold 
and dampness ; an absolute quietness dur- 
ing cold spells, with a chance to fly out 
every time they need it, if wintered on 
their summer stands, or an equal and suit- 
able temperature if wintered in dark cel- 


lars. 

When these conditions are fulfilled, we 
can be assured of a good success. Such is 
the result of my observations continued 
for 17 years, in which, having begun with 
2 colonies, and sold several hundred, I 
have enough left to people 5 apiaries. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


ueens and the pro- 





@@ The Northwestern Illinois and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting 
Aug. 30,at Rock City, Stephenson Co., 
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International Congress in Italy. 





We have received the following very 
kind invitation to attend the Italian 
International Congres : 


Milan, Italy, July 1, 1881. 

HONORABLE MonsiEuR: The In- 
ternational Congress of Apiculture 
will be held in Milan, on Sept. 15, 16 
and 17, 1881, and the President of the 
Central Association for the promo- 
tion of apiculture in Italy, being de- 
sirous of making the Congress the 
most productive of good results,and at 
the same time to subserve the inter- 
ests of apiculture, by promoting the 
progress and prosperity of the indus- 
try, is very desirous of obtaining the 
attendance of the most renowned 
apiarists of the world. I have, there- 
fore, the distinguished honor and ex- 
treme pleasure of sending you this 
most cordial invitation to attend our 
Assembly. 

The Society would be extremely 
pleased to have the honor of your at- 
tendance, and would deem itself very 
fortunate by your participation in the 
discussion of the important topics and 
interesting themes that will be brought 
before the Assembly. 

Should you, however, be unable to 
attend personally, will you be pleased 
to put your views on some topic of in- 
terest in writing, and submit it to the 
Congress for discussion, by those who 
will be in attendance. 

The Industrial Art Exposition will 
be held in Milan. and willremain open 
until the end of October. Railroad 
fares will be much reduced, and many 
other inducements will be offered to 
attract visitors at that time to our 
Congress. 

The President has the honor to pre- 
sent you, Sir, his most cordial felici- 
tations. A. CADELIN, Cor. Sec. 


We shall ever have occasion to re- 
member our visit to Milan, Italy, and, 
while memory holds its sway, we shall 
never forget the pleasant hours we 
spent with Count Barbo, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, and also with 
Count Alfonso Visconti de Saliceto, 
the able editor of L’ Apicoltore, the or- 
gan of the Society, and exceedingly 
regret that our duties in connection 
with the BEE JOURNAL will not per- 
mit us to accept their cordial invita- 
tion to be present at the International 
Congress. 

We have, however, promised to 
send a letter to the Convention, in 
French, on ‘‘Progressive Apiculture,” 
to be read and discussed by the noted 
apiarists that will be present, and hope 
that fhe Congress will be deeply in- 
teresting to those present, and of vital 
importance to progressive apiculture 
the world over, 

@ Prof. Vennor’s weather predic- 
tions for August are: First week. 
pleasant days with cool evenings and 
nights ; second week, hot, cloudy and 
sultry days. with cooler nights; third 
week, cooler weather, with storms in 
Virginia, ending with hot, cloudy 
weather and storms; fourth week, 
sultry and windy weather, with heavy 
storms on the lakes, St. Lawrence 


river, and around New York; fifth 
week, cooler, with rains and frosts in 
the North, and pleasant days with cool 
nights further South, with indications 
of returning heat. 





Journal of Chemistry on Glucose. 





We are in receipt of the following 
letter, relating to an editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry for July, 1881 : 


Mr. Eprror: Allow me to call 
your attention to an editoral in the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry, on glu- 
cose. I have ever been accustomed 
to place almost implicit confidence in 
Dr. J. R. Nichols, Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Chemistry, asa reliable chemist 
and assayer. He has for many years 
manifested a deep interest in exposing 
frauds and adulterations of articles 
in common use, both as foods or med- 
icines. I was not prepared to see just 
such a position as he takes on manu- 
factured glucose in the July number 
of his Journal. If what he says is 
true, then it seems to me we may bid 
farewell to the thought of ever bring- 
ing honey—especially extracted honey 
—into very general use. It cannot be 
produced as cheaply as glucose from 
corn. He thinks the glucose of com- 
merce not particularly poisonous, but 
only a swindle by selling it for more 
than it is worth as a sweet. Please 
tell us what you think of it. 

D. K. BOUTELLE. 

Lake City, Minn., July 6, 1881. 


As we have so often unmistakably 
committed ourselves on the subject of 
food adulteration, and, in fact, against 
every artifice for obtaining money 
fraudulently, we do not feel author- 
ized in commenting at length upon the 
article referred to by Mr. Boutelle. 
As there are no new developments, 
and the article is somewhat lengthy, 
we must content ourselves with mak- 
ing brief extractsfromit. Dr. Nichols 
states facts very frankly and fairly, 
and evidently without any prejudice. 
Were all as candid and honest as he. 
the public would have but little to 
complain of. He is, of course, very 
guarded in his indorsements of glu- 
cose, and, to prevent misconception, 
in several places makes a prefix of the 
word pure to glucose. Nor does he in- 
timate that a majority, or even a con- 
siderable portion of that sold is pure, 
but the contrary. The introductory 
paragraph is perhaps most objectiona- 
ble, as it partakes more of sophistry. 
It reads : 


Glucose is the sugar of the future. 
Oppose it as you will, it is daily in- 
creasing in importance and in the 
number of its uses. In climates where 
the sugar-cane will not grow, and in 
countries where the sugar-beet cannot 
be cultivated with profit, there is a 
wide field for glucose. Wherevercorn, 
grain or potatoes thrive, there glucose 
factories will flourish. Glucose differs 
as much from cane sugar as tallow 
from lard, or butter from oleomarga- 
rine. Both kinds of sugar are sweet, 
although in avery different degree, 
and for many purposes one can be sub- 
stituted for the other without the con- 
sumer being aware of the fact..... 

The uses of glucose are very numer- 
ous, although it is seldom sold to the 
public under its real name; but under 
the alias of ‘‘ golden drips,” ‘‘ sugar- 
house syrup,” “ strained honey,” and 
even Vermont maple syrup, its sale is 
very extensive. Itis largely employed 
by confectioners for making candies, 
by wine dealers for strengthening 
wine, by brewers to add body to their 
beer. Dr. Kedzie, of the Michigan 
Board of Health, reports that of 17 
samples of table syrup tested by him, 
15 contained glucose. Of 20 samples 
analyzed in Chicago, only 1 was una- 
dulterated..... 

We do not believe that pure glucose 
is an injurious substance when properly 
made, but to sell it under the name of 
cane sugar, when it is but one-third as 
sweet, is a fraud; and to charge the 
price of cane sugar, when it costs but 
three cents a pound to make it, is a 








swindle. That it pays to make it is 
evident from the fact that there are 
more than twenty glucose factories in 
this country, turning outover one mill- 
ion pounds per day. 

We are forced to disagree with Dr. 
Nichols as to the desirableness of glu- 
cose for any purpose, and think its im- 
portance as a commercial commodity 
is greatly magnified; and, like the 
Doctor, we do not object to its manu- 
facture and sale as such, but the fraud 
and swindle all honest people object to. 
But few persons will care to buy even 
pure glucose, when they know it is but 
one-third as good as sugar or honey, 
and we cannot refrain from thanking 
the editor of the Journal of Chemistry 
for adding his testimony to the fact. 


- 


Counterfeit Comb Honey. 








We find the following article going 
the rounds of the press: 


Prof. H. W. Wiley, in the Popular 

Science Monthly, records the amazing 
rogress of the glucose industry. 

There are 20 immense glucose facto- 
ries either built or in progress of con- 
struction. Already a capital of over 
$2,000,000 is invested in the business. 
The daily consumption of corn for the 
manufacture of glucose is about 35,- 
000 bushels, and the annual amount 
about 11,000,000. 

It is hard to find a table syrup 
wholly free from this adulteration. 
Glucose is said to be present in most 
beer now brewed. The bee himself is 
not as busy as the glucose manipula- 
tor. The latter puts up a“ honev” of 
which the waxen cells are made of 
paraffine, and the contents consist of 
snow-white glucose. The fraudulent 
comb and honey are handsomer than 
the finest white clover ‘‘ Vermont,” 
and can be sold at half the price, ata 
greater profit. 


To the question, ‘‘ Is glucose whole- 
some ?” the Professor replies : 

It all depends on the presence or ab- 
sence of sulphuric acid, lime and cop- 

er, Which are apt to find their way 
into the article through imperfect 
chemical treatment. 

Prof. Wiley is greatly in error when 
he asserts that artificial honéy combs 
are manufactured from paraffine, filled 
with glucose, and sold as honey. The 
story originated in the fertile brain of 
some sensational newspaper corre- 
spondent, where the Professor proba- 
bly obtained the idea, and accepted it 
as true, without investigating its pos- 
sibility. As we have heretofore inti- 
mated, Jt has never been accomplished. 
The hoax has really done much harm, 
a8 many unthinking persons, knowing 
the prevalence of adulterations, have 
become prejudiced by it. Referring 
to this, we are in receipt of the follow- 
ing from Mr. R. Mayerhoffer, Prague, 
Austria : 

I have read an alarming paragraph, 
published in the principal European 
papers, that an ingenious Yankee has 
constructed complete honey combs, 
and well filled them with honey. The 
capping of the cells must be a fine 
operation! It is impossible for man 
to accomplish this miraculous work of 
the bee. I have read the BEE JourR- 
NAL, but have not found a notice of 
the humbug. 

We have twice alluded to it, and de- 
nied its practicability. 





@@ The Ninth Industrial Exposition 
will be held at Cincinnati, O., Sept. 7 
to Oct. 8, 1881. A large number of 
premiums are to be awarded, consist- 
ing of purses of gold, gold and silver 
medals, etc. 





Premiums for Apiarian Exhibits. 





We cheerfully give place to the fol- 
lowing communication, as it touches 
upon a subject which we consider of 
vital importance to honey producers : 

Council Grove, Kan., July 25, 1881. 

Epiror BEE JOURNAL :—The St. 
Louis Fair Association offer premi- 
ums to the amount of only $15.00 for 
honey and beeswax, while for beer, 
wines and tobacco they come down to 
the tune of $450. Their honey premi- 
ums are less than half the sum paid 
7 the Western National Association, 
at Lawrence, Kan., in 1880, and yet 
they are the centre, commercially, of 
a very large extent of territory in 
which bee-keeping is profitable. 

D. P. NORTON. 

There is, perhaps, no pursuit in the 
country so general in its location and 
so little understood by the great mass 
of our intelligent population as scien- 
tific bee-keeping ; indeed, the know- 
ledge of most learned men extends 
only to the facts that there are two 
kinds of honey kept on sale in most of 
the stores, namely, comb honey and 
‘strained’? honey—the former they 
buy, because they relish it ; the latter 
they abhor, because it does not taste 
as honey did ‘“‘ when they were boys.” 
Many do not understand why this is, 
and all have a distrust of liquid honey. 
People should be educated to an ap- 
preciation of the excellence and econ- 
omy of all pure honey, and we know 
of no place offering as good facilities 
for a diffusion of that knowledge as the 
Agricultural Fairs and Expositions. 
For this reason State Vice Presidents 
and local Societies should make ex- 
tra exertions to secure the award of 
liberal premiums at every Fair within 
their jurisdiction ; should no premium 
be offered, the more need for a cred- 
itable display not only of comb and 
extracted honey, but all the imple- 
ments pertaining to the apiary, and, 
if possible, a colony of bees; above 
all, do not forget the extractor, and a 
few combs of honey with which to 
illustrate its use. The omission of the 
premium is proof of the ignorance, on 
the part of the executive committee, 
of the importance of the bee-keeping 
interest. 

All honest branches of industry find 
it a profitable investment of time and 
money to exhibit and advertise their 
products, and bee-keepers ought to 
have discovered by this time that they 
are not an exception to therule. Lib- 
eral premiums, of course, stimulate 
competition, and competition devel- 
ops superiority. Vice Pres. Norton 
deserves commendation for his energy, 
and he will give an impetus to pro- 
gressive bee-keeping in Kansas that 
will accomplish much good. 


—_-———_ + -— 2m + 


Sorely Tempted.—The following is 
clipped from a late number of the 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago : 

What are we coming to? Dairy- 
men are accused of buying oleomar- 
garine, and now a Louisiana sugar 
manufacturer is reported as having 
come to the conclusion that glucose 
will soon be largely used for mixing 
with sugar-house syrup. Heoffersthe 
excuse that people will be better satis- 
fied with such a combination syrup 
than with the pure article. 


We are sorry the Louisiana man can 
not frankly tell the truth, and say that 
he is unable to compete with the adul- 
terators. We do notlike his poorsub- 
terfuge of an excuse. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Death of the N. Y. Adulteration Bill. 
—The following we find in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Exchange for July, and it has 
awakened a curiosity to know the 
persuasions brought to bear upon the 
Governor by the swindlers. Ifa per- 
centage of their ill-gotten gains, then, 
how much ? 


We saw an item in a newspaper re- 
cently, which stated that the Governor 
of New York State had vetoed the bill 
regulating and punishing the adulte- 
ration of sugars, syrups, honey, etc. 


—_- 





Melilot as a Honey Producer.—Mr. 
F. L. Dougherty, in the Indiana Far- 
mer, Says : 

The excessive hot weather during 
the fore part of this month burned up 
the white clover, shortening the sea- 
son about 2 weeks. White clover did 
not yield honey so well as we were led 
to hope, by its condition early in the 
season, however our melilot is still 
holding its own, being covered with 
bees from early morn till late at night. 
Although not making surplus honey, 
the bees are getting enough for pres- 
ent use, enabling us to continue queen- 
rearing, and the building up of nu- 
clei, without feeding. Almost every- 
thing, except white clover, has yielded 
copiously this season, and we hope for 
a good fall crop of honey. 


-—- 


An Editor’s First Experience with 
Bees.—The Fayetteville (N. Y) Record 
has an amusing account of the editor’s 
first experience with a colony of Ital- 
ians. At first he was filled with fear 
and dread of his ‘ little pets;” but now, 
seeing such a good result of their 
summer’s work,so far, he is begin- 
ning to love them justa little. They 
were a present from Mr. George W. 
House, of that city,and Mr. H. has 
given the editor instructions and prac- 
tical lessons in the management of 
the colony. His outburst of admira- 
tion is given in these words in the 
Record of last week : 


The 28 boxes placed there a few 
weeks previous were all filled. Mr. 
House informed us that this was an 
unusual product for this season of the 
year. Forty-six pounds of new honey, 
and a new colony is, we think, a pretty 

ood opening before the first of J +. 
it any person can beat it we want to 
hear from them. Mr. H. says that 10 
or 12 pounds more would undoubtedly 
have been obtained had the boxes 
been removed several days previous. 
He also informs us that we may safely 
count on from 160 to 200 pounds of 
honey this season from our Italians. 
It may be that the colonies are extra- 
ordinary workers, but undoubtedly 
the arrangement of the hive facili- 
tates their labor. To whatever cir- 
cumstance the product may be owing, 
we are satisfied with the House bee 
hive. 


sw + 


Poisonous Honey.—The Bienen- Va- 
ter, published in Vienna, Austria, 
gives the following bit of history, 
from an English work, on poisonous 
honey : 


The English Blue-Book of the De- 
yartment of Commerce, which has 
ately appeared, contains a report of 
Vice-Consul Bilicki, in regard to the 
trade at Trapezunt and the surround- 
ing districts,in which, ina singular 
manner, an ancient classical writer 
receives due credit. Xenophon namely 
relates, in his Anabasis, that many of 
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his soldiers were taken sick after eat- 
from the valleys near 
Trapezunt. The Vice-Consul states 
that, although a great many bees 
were kept in those regions, not one 
would eat of the delicious honey 
which they produce. Whoever did so, 
ignorantly, soon after experienced 
dizziness, began to vomit, and fell into 
a stupor, and, sometimes, even death 
would follow. Bee-keeping is carried 
on solely on account of the wax. 

The cause of the injuriousness of 
this honey is to be found in the fact, 
that in these valleys, there grows in 
great abundance a poisonous plant, 
the deathly nightshade, from whose 
beautiful flowers, rich with honey, the 
bees gather the delicious, but poison- 
ous honey. Upon the heights where 
these plants are not found, the honey 
that is gathered there is fit for eating 
and not injurious. By thisstatement, 
Xenophon receives confirmation. 

Besides, this poisonous honey is also 
to be found in other regions, where 
poisonous plants luxuriate. 


so -- 


Feels Proud of the Weekly.—The 
Kansas Bee- Keeper makes the follow- 
ing remarks about the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL, and has our thanks for the 
‘“*kind words” which are there ex- 
pressed : 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL was 
established in 1861, and is the oldest 
bee-paper in America. It was pub- 
lished as a monthly until January, 
1881, since which time it has been is- 
sued weekly, it being the only weekly 
bee-paper in the world. Its adventas 
a weekly marks a step in the progress 
of apiculture, of which the bee-keep- 
ers of America can justly be proud. 
Mr. T. G. Newman, its editor and 
proprietor, is an able and earnest de- 
fender of the right, and outspoken in 
his denunciation of that which is 
wrong or has a tendency to cast a 
shadow of reproach upon the fair 
name of our chosen pursuit. 

For his energy and perseverance in 
giving us a weekly bee-paper, and the 
efforts put forth to impart useful and 
reliable information on all subjects 
pertaining to bee-culture, his paper 
should receive the patronage of every 
bee-keeper. 


Ginger Honey Cakes.—A German 
paper gives the following receipt for 
making a superior quality of fine 
honey cakes: 

Let a pound of honey boil up in a 
brass kettle, then add to it one pound 
of sifted sugar, 4 lb. of coarsely 
ground almonds, 2 whole eggs, the 
yellow peel of a lemon, grated, a little 
eandied orange peel and citronate 
ground fine ; then gradually add card- 
amins, cloves, cinnamon, and about 
16 lb. of fine flour, and stirring dili- 
gently. After having mixed the 
whole well, add 44 ounce of potash, 
dissolved in a little water, and a glass 
of rum; then convey the whole mass 
upon a vermicelli board, covered with 
flour, knead with it as much flour as 
will be necessary to form a dough, 
roll this dough out to the thickness of 
a leadpencil, cut it into sizes to suit 
you, and bake it upon a baking-tin at 
a moderate heat, until light anny 
By covering the pieces while hot, with 
a boiled solution of sugar, using a 
brush in doing it, the cakes will gain 
a pretty color and greater sweetness. 


Scientific Bee-Keeping.—The Edi- 
tor of the Linneus(Mo.) Bulletin gives 
the following notice of his visit to the 
apiary of Mr. J.S. Duncan, Brown- 
ing, Mo., one of the best and most 
progressive bee-keepers of that State : 

Mr. Duncan is an enthusiastic and 
practical bee-keeper. By invitation, 
we reluctantly visited his bee-yard— 
for we know the pain _a little bee can 
give—but we were fully assured there 
Was no danger, and without veil, 
gloves, or any other protection except 
a little smoke, he opened a hive and 











lifted out frame after frame and 
showed queens, drones and bees ; the 
different sizes of honey comb, worker, 
drone and queen cells, the distinction 
between the Italian and Hed grey bees, 
as these are the only kind he keeps. 
His bees are worked for comb an 
extracted honey. The honey extractor 
is a marvel of simplicity ; the frames 
of comb filled with honey are lifted 
from the hive and set in the extractor, 
and before you know what has been 
done the comb is emptied of its pre- 
cious load, ready to be set back in the 
hive to be refilled with honey again. 
In this way a large amount of honey 
can be taken from each colony in a 
short time, as the bees have no comb 
to make, which is the most expexsive 
article in the beehive. This, our first 
visit to an apiary managed on scien- 
tific principles, was amusing as well 
as instructive, and to all any way in- 
terested in the honey bee we would 
advise to call and see Mr. Duncan and 
his bees. 


sciatica 

The Krainer Bees.—The Bienen Zei- 
tung contains an article from Hern 
Michel Ambrozic, of Moistrana, 
Krain, Austria, on the Krainer bees. 
The writer is a very enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of that variety, and gives some 
information concerning it in its native 
home. From his article we give the 
following extract : 


The profits of the apiary in Ger- 
many and Austria, are estimated to 
be 45 per cent. on the capital invested. 
But bee-culture depends largely upon 
the hardiness of the race of bees, and 
their propensity to gather honey. 
Krainer bees, in these respects, must 
be preferred. The rough climate of 
our mountainous country has made 
our bees a hardy race, for they have 
been hemmed in by mountains for 
centuries. Our bees fly in dark and 
cool weather, and suffer very little 
from dysentery and other spring mal- 
adies. The rich mountain meadows 
and forests of Krain, with their pro- 
fusion of bloom, animates our bees in 
the spring, and we often find them 
flourishing in Marchand April, breed- 
ing early and beginning early to 
swarm. 

My apiary is situated but 14¢ miles 
from the Mountain Triglav, which is 
9,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and its north side is covered with 
eternal fields of ice, but for all that 
my hardy Krainer bees visit the herbs 
on the rocks in March and April, 
showing that they will succeed in any 
country, for they are used to rapid 
changes of temperature, and I can 
recommend them for importation to 
roe country. Our bees are proverb- 
ially 


kind and gentle. 

How to Prevent Robbing, ete.—At 
this time, in the absence of sweet clo- 
ver, robbing is liable to prevail. The 
Indiana Farmer makes the following 
suggesticns : 

Weeds or small brush set up before 
the entrance to hives will prove con- 
siderable of a barrier against robbers, 
as they dislike very much to approach 
the entrance by a passages. 
For very bad cases of robbing, a wet 
cloth hung over the entrance and kept 
dripping is generally very effective. 

‘Bees use large quantities of water 
during the hot dry days of July and 
August. If they have not an ample 
supply handy, it should be provided 
them in some kind of an open vessel, 
in which floats must be placed to keep 
them from drowning. 

During the drouth, which usually 
lasts until about the middle of Au- 
gust, the bees are much inclined to 
rob, therefore the entrance to all weak 
colonies or nuclei should be made 
small to enable them to better protect 
themselves from robbers. In this 
case, the rule that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure, is well 
exemplified. With a little care rob- 
bing is easily prevented. If they once 
get a start at robbing, it is, at times, 
very hard to stop them. 
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BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 
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CHICAGO. 
HONEY —But little comb honey is yet upon the 
prewature. 
New extracted honey is quite plentiful, and in good 
demand. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


7@9¢c. 
BEESWAX —Prime quality, 18@23c. 


NEW YORK. 


~ HONEY —New white honey in the comb, in 1 or 2 
pound boxes, will bring 18@22 cents, though but 
little is offered yet. 
hite extracted, 7@10c.; dark, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 18@22c. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—A few small lots of comb honey have 
made their appearance on our market, which 1 
bought at 12@15c. per Ib. I have very many offers, 
but there being no demand yet,1 have not com- 
menced to lay in my supply. Extracted honey 
ranges from 7(@9c., on arrival. 


BEESW AX—18@22c. Cc. F. MuUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—Light arrivals of new comb are no‘ed. 
There are no recent sales of any description re- 
ported. Prices are at present nominal, inside fig- 
ures representing about the extreme views of 
wholesale buyers. 

We quote white comb, 13@15c.; dark to 2074,10@ 
12c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 8@10c.; dark 
and candied, 6@8ce. BEESWAX—23@25c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 425 Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., July 23, 1881. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 

Oct, 6—Union Kentucky, at aeerie, Ky. 

5-7—National, at Lexington, Ky. 
--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 


G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
O. KR. Goodno, 8ec., Carson City. ich. 
11, 12—Northeastern Wis.. at Berlin, Wis. 
12 -Central Ky., in Exp. B'd’g, Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
Northwestern District, at Chicago, Il. 
>. C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Lil, 
—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
George L. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
Nov. 30—8. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


, 26 


25. 
27 


1882. 
Jan. 25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
27—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
'T. Brookins, Sec. 


2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Epb. 
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& The time selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee for holding the Na- 
tional Convention, at Lexington, Ky., 
is October 5,6, and 7, 1881. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend and take 
part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. As Lexington is a central 
point, the Executive Committee hope 
to have a large attendance from the 
the North, South, East and West, and 
from Canada, and that the 12th annual 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be the most in- 
teresting meeting that the bee-keepers 
of the United States have ever held. 

The National Convention will be 
held during the time of holding the 
St. Louis Fair and the Expositions at 
Cincinnati and Louisville, and that all 
posmng through those cities can get 

he benefit of excursion rates. 
N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 


-_<—-—- + 


«= The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 
States. C.C. MILLER, M.D., Pres. 

C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 


-_-——<—- + + — 


gs The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
and 12, 1881. O. R. GoopNno. Sec. 








&@ The National Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention meets on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, Oct. 5,6and7. Del- 
egates to the Convention can get 
excursion rates to the Louisville Ex- 
| position. Cincinnati Exposition, St. 
| Louis Fair, and to the great Cotton 
| Exposition, at Atlanta, Ga. 

N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 
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Well Pleased with the Honey Crop.— 
Bees are doing finely, getting a good 
crop of pure white honey. I have had 
from 3 to 4 swarms from each colony. 
Those that have swarmed 4 times 
have recruited up, and are at work in 
the boxes. Bees are now at work on 
buckwheat in the early part of the 
day, and later they get to work on 
white clover, which is plenty yet. I 
am the only one in this part that has 
any honey tosell. I sell all my honey 
at home ata good price, and cannot 
half supply the demand. My _ bees 
have wintered without loss, but I 
lost a few colonies early in May by 
dwindling and robbers. With every- 
one else, I say, success to the BEE 
JOURNAL. EBER LUCAS. 

Kirkland, Il., July 26, 1881. 





To Queen Breeders.—I wish some of 
our extensive queen breeders would 
give through the BEE JOURNAL, a de- 
scription of the most suitable size for 
making nuclei. I have the Langs- 
troth hive, and wish to make some 
boxes for nuclei, but do not know the 
best size. SAMUEL COULTHARD. 

Preston, O., July 21, 1881. 





Large Honey Crop of Best Quality.— 
Basswood has not given us a pound of 
honey this year, yet the season has 
been very favorable until a week or 
two ago. My 108 colonies have given 
me an average, so far, of 70 pounds 
each, nearly all white clover, ex- 
tracted, and the best quality I have 
ever obtained. O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa, July 21, 1881. 


Light Crop. — The 
closed about July 10. The crop has 
been light, owing to unfavorable 
weather during nearly all of the 
white clever harvest. The basswood 
season was extremely “short and 
sweet.” H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., July 25, 1881. 





honey season 





Much Pleased.—I am much pleased 
with the Weekly BEE JoURNAL. Its 
value has greatly increased, and it is 
now indispensable. To go back to a 
monthly now would be almost like 
throwing away the Langstroth hives 
and going back tothe old “‘bee gums.”’ 

Spring Hill, Tenn. J. M.DAvis. 





jo for Honey, Crop, e-c.—The 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL is the “ right 
thing at the right time.” I have fre- 
quently, this summer, had my ques- 
tions answered, when in doubt, by 
the timely arrival of the BEE Jour- 
NAL. The monthlies are all right (I 
wish I could take and read them all, 
but that is impossible with me), but 
the Weekly just ‘fills the bill,” for 
me, especially. When the Monthly 
BreE JOURNAL formerly came to hand 
I could hardly spare time to read all 
of it, and it would lie around some- 
times until another came, before I 
could more than glance through it; 
but I read the Weekly. I am increas- 
ing slowly, trying only to fillmy combs, 
andam only working 2 colonies for sur- 
plus,and must say I think it a very 
poor year for bees. We have had no 
clover honey, to speak of, and now 
basswood is half gone, with a poor 
prospect for the rest. We have hada 
very few warm days and plenty of 
warm nights, and rain most of the 
time. The farmers ought to be happy, 
but bee-keepers will fall short of their 


bright anticipations for the suimmer’s | b 


work, except in a few localities. Mr. 
Doolittle *‘ hits the nail on the head” 
as to the season and queen-rearing. 
I never had such had work to rear 
the few queens I want. So faras a 
locality for honey is concerned, this is 
as good as any in the State; from re- 

rts, I notice that when there is 
ioney to be had, I get my share. It 
is pretty well stocked, however, and I 


except what little can be retailed. 
Dealers want to pay 124 cents, and 
sell for 20. There are, or have been 
(they may be out of business now), a 
few that bring in honey, and, by sell- 
ing it low, spoil the market. I have 
seen nice white honey sold at 7 cents, 
and one man told me that he sold here 
at 16, but I have never been able to do 
so, and my honey has been the best 
and in the best shape. Before I sell 
more honey I must solve the oft-pro- 
pounded problem—how to market the 
crop? I should have had no trouble if 
a prominent supply dealer had filled 
my order on time and correctly, for 
erates, as I should have sent it to your 
city, but the crates I ordered did not 
come as soon as I wanted them, and 
according to his promise, and when I 
got them they were too small and had 
to be enlarged, so, as the winter was 
rushing on so rapidly, I shipped to 
New York, just getting it through by 
Nov. 1., when winter began. I re- 
ceived returns on 4 of it about May 
6, and the rest is on hand yet. 
S. E. TUBBs. 

Auburn, N. Y., July 1 


8, 1881. 


Poor Season for Honey.—This is 
decidedly the poorest season for honey 
yet, with me. Too cold and wet for 
white clover to secrete, and basswood 
yielded,only a partof one day. [ have 
135 colonies, and the most of them ex- 
tra strong in numbers. I think the 
weather too cold for the basswood. 
Unless the yield is better other places, 
honey will be worth 30 cents. 

A. A. HARRISON. 

McLane, Pa., July 28, 1881. 

Poor Honey Yield.—The first har- 
vest is now over and it has not been 
very favorable. We had an abundant 
yield of locust, but it was cut short by 
unfavorable weather. June was cold 
and wet,and the abundant yield of 
white clover contained but a small 
amount of honey. Basswood has 
come and gone, but did not amount to 
anything. May swarms were all 
hived on empty combs and comb 
foundation, and yet I have not re- 
ceived a pound of surplus from the 
whole. I commenced the spring cam- 
paign with 41 colonies, and have ob- 
tained only 440 one-pound sections, 
consisting lernsty of locust honey. 

C. H. FRONCE. 

Erie, Pa., July 25, 1881. 





Late Fall Breeding, ete.—I put 35 
colonies in winter quarters Nov. 15th, 
1880, packed in straw, which remained 
until March 7, 1881, when they had 
their first flight. At that time all an- 
swered to roll-call but 5, which died of 
dysentery. Mostof them were in fair 
condition. Again they had flights on 
the 9th, 10th, 15th and 16th, but during 
that time the bees died very fast, the 
bottom-boards being covered every 
few days. For about a month the 
weather remained cold, so the bees had 
no chance to fly,and on examining 
them again I found all dead but 15. 
Some of these were too weak to sur- 
vive, and I united 4 of them with 
others, and 3 swarmed out and united 
with some of their neighbors. When 
they began to carry pollen, on April 
23d, I had 8, and all were weak but 3. 
Some of them could only cover a patch 
of brood the size of my hand, on one 
comb. I have now 19 in good condi- 
tion, and have two that will cast their 
first swarms in a few days, and Ito 
cast its after swarms. Inthe October 
number of the BEE JOURNAL, 1880, 
yage 475, 1 gave a description of my 
ees, asking you if it was a case of 
foul brood. They were then hatching 
their last brood for the season, and I 
found little patches of dead sealed 
rood in several of the hives after the 
rest had all hatched. This spring, 
when the brood began to hatch, I still 
found a little dead sealed brood, but 
none dead unsealed. As soon as the 
began to carry in fresh honey and pol- 
len, their dead brood disappeared. I 
think my loss was from the bees not 
breeding late enough in the fall. I 
would like to ask : 

1. Is this a case of foul brood, and 





can get no price in the home market, 





if so, will it break out again ? 





2. How late should the last brood 
hatch in the fall ? 
3. Give the best way to feed, with- 
out feeders, to eg late breeding, 
a late should honey be fed in 
1e fall. 


4. What quantity will 20 colonies re- 
quire daily to promote breeding. 

5. With hives in boxes well packed 
in straw or chaff, will it do to leave 
the caps off during the winter if chaff 
cushions are placed on top of the 
frames and straw above the cushions ? 

L. A. BURKHOLDER. 

Hamilton, Ont., July 16, 1881. 

{1. Had it been acase of foul brood, 
there would probably have been a re- 
currence of it this season ; again, with 
the contagion usually known as foul 
brood, there is always an accompany- 
ing fetid or putrid stench, which is 
said to be unmistakable. The larve 
becomes stuck or glued to the bottom 
of the cell, and is rotten and ropy, so 
the bees cannot remove it. Yours was 
undoubtedly a case of brood killed by 
chilling. What it might lead to, in 
case there was much of it in the hive 
and the colony quite weak, or the 
weather cool and “ muggy,” we are 
unable to say. It has been a subject 
of much interesting discussion in the 
pages of the BEE JOURNAL. 

2. The last brood should hatch in 
season to give the young bees at least 
one good flight before being shut in 
for winter. 

3. For late breeding, outside feeding 
is undoubtedly best. Mix your honey 
with hot water to thoroughly liquify 
it,in the proportion of two parts of 
honey to one of water, or even a little 
more of water. Put this in broad, 
shallow vessels, and place in an open 
shed, where the bees will be obliged 
to lose sight of the hives in order to 
reach it. Never place the honey in the 
apiary, in sight of the hives, as it will 
invariably incite the bees to robbing. 
A few shavings or a little hay put in 
the vessels, will prevent drowning or 
daubing. Feed until you have the de- 
sired number of young bees in the 
larval state. 

4. Five toten pounds per day. Feed, 
after the fourth day, only as much as 
the young bees will consume. 

5. Yes; provided there is no outside 
escape for the heat.—ED.] 





The Wintering Problem not Solved. 
—Time, with his sickle, is mowing the 
days and hours. Seasons come and 
go; daysand months, like the seasons, 
succeed each other. Summer, with 
all the joyous anticipations that could 
be produced by the warm and genial 
rays of the sun and change of the sea- 
son, will soon give place to autumn, 
and this to cold, bleak winter. Thus, 
time is fast moving us on, and soon 
the little busy bees will be quieted in 
their domicils to feast upon their hard- 
earned provisions, anxiously awaiting 
the coming of spring. The practical 
apiarist will watch their needs and ad- 
minister to their wants. If stores are 
wanting, provide them; should the 
queen show signs of unfruitfulness, 
givethem another. They should have 
plenty of good honey, and a sufficient 
quantity of bees to generate heat nec- 
essary for the welfare of the colony. 
Iam not so positive as some of our 
wise apiarists, that it is necessary to 
have all young bees for successful 
wintering. Forty years ago such a 
thing was not talked of, and then bees 
wintered well without much loss. The 
great anxiety now is about the bees 
dying in winter. Almost every rem- 
edy that can possibly be thought of 
has been prescribed through the bee 
periodicals; these prescriptions are 
not few innumber, and many of them 








resorted to carpets, cushions, chaff 
hives, sawdust, and other materials, 
and still they die. For thousands of 
— these poor little creatures in- 
1abited the hollow trees and the crey- 
ices in the rocks, and down to a more 
modern _. salt barrels, nail kegs 
and box hives, and many of them very 
= and open at that, yet bees win- 
red well. 

We must do something in experi- 
vs to see if the cause exists in 
the food, or cold and confinement. [| 
will send to each of the editors of the 
several bee papers a colony in an old 
box hive, you can put it out of doors, 
elevated on 44-inch blocks, and let it 
flicker. A. F. Moon. 
Rome, Ga., July 20, 1881. 





Fertilization.—The failure of so 
many experiments in the fertilization 
of queens in confinement is, I think, 
on account of a misunderstanding of 
the modus operandi. The queen is not 
fertilized on the wing, as so many as- 
sert, but after being pursued by the 
drone, and overtaken, they settle on 
the nearest object. Then, while the 
queen suspends herself by one leg, she 
is fertilized. Had Mr. Demaree known 
this, he might have succeeded in his 
experiments, as reported in the BEE 
JOURNAL for Jan. 5, 1881. 

E. I. BUSSEY. 

Shellrock, Iowa, July 23, 1881. 





The Rey. L. L. Langstroth’s Letter. 
—How quick the BEEJoURNAL comes 
to hand this week—on Wednesday af- 
ternoon—two or three hundred miles 
away! Iread with interest the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth’s letter to A. I. Root, 
and two things are new to me: The 
wide space between the combs, and 
the space above the frames. I hope 
he will be able before long to give us 
his best thoughts on preparing for 
winter, for there are many readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL who are, like my- 
self, novices in bee literature as well 
as in bee-keeping. I left my bees last 
winter in charge of an old bee-keeper, 
who very often was at work on them 
digging away the ice that formed at 
the entrance. This disturbance, of 
course, was very bad for them last 
winter. How to avoid this ice forma- 
tion, or to have it not interfere with 
the entrance, isthe question. My bees 
had _ quilts filled with wool above and 
on the frames, and bags of chaff above 
those, with the summer entrance open. 
Nearly all died in April—a few sick 
ones left. I have thought of cutting 
out the bottom 4 inches (or length of 
entrance) by 2 inches inside the hive, 
and fitting on below the board a strip 
to cover this hole, and so give a place 
for drainage. Should I save the ice 
from the entrance? Do you think 
without a honey-board, only quilts or 
chaff, bees would smother if the en- 
trance was filled up? If not asking 
too much, sometime when there is 
room, please give us some thoughts on 
this. Mary E. RoGERs. 
Flint, Mich. 


[Your scheme for diverting the wa- 
ter from the entrance, and thus pre- 
venting its obstruction with ice, we 
think is feasible. Or grooves might be 
cut alung the bottom-board, and out- 
lets prepared for the water indepen- 
dent of the entrance. Unless the 
vapor should permeate and solidly 
congeal in the cushion above the bees, 
so as to make the brood-chamber air- 
tight, we do not imagine it would be 
possible for the bees to smother. With 
an upper ventilation, but little lower 
ventilation is necessary. Last winter, 
the hive of one colony in the BEE 
JOURNAL apiary not only had the en- 
trance entirely closed with ice, but the 
ice was more than an inch deep in the 
bottom, completely imbedding the 
lower portion of the combs. The up- 
per story of the hive was half-filled 
with chopped straw. This colony was 





are worthless. Some bee-keepers have 


among the best in the spring.—Eb.] 
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SPECIAL NC NOTICES. 


g@ Single copies pies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 
>? 
«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 
>s 
«= When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 














Ribbon Dates for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 - mean or $8 per 100. 


Advertisements ; intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

——_—___—_——_#& @<.2e—__—_ 


pone ey of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth, Dzierzon, and the baron 
of Berlepsch. Price 25 cents each. 


+e eee 


« Constitutions and Brew for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


The Beauty and Color of the hair 
may be safely regained by using Par- 
ker’s Hair Balsam, which is much ad- 
mired for its erfuine, cleanliness, and 
dandruff eradicating properties. 31w4 


Nearly all the ills that Afflict -_ 
kind can be prevented and cured by 
keeping the stomach, liver and ki 
neys in perfect working order. There 
is no medicine known that will do this 
as quickly and surely, without inter- 
fering with your du ies, as Parker’s 
| Tonic. See advertisement. 

3lw 























Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Oxford, O., June 29, 1881. 
Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich. 
Gentlemen : Your unca . knife has been well 
tested in the Amey of McCord h- 





. my neig 
bor. In his opinion (and ¥ agree with rhimn) . is pee 
in advance of any knife as my Oh he has eve 

Yours very truly, LL. LANGSTRO’ TH 
What our Customers say about our Queens : 

The best Italian Groene I gs ag < come 
from yo UGAN, M 

Independence, Kas. 

Queen was received all a Her progeny is 
as well marked as herself, an 
est queen I ever received from any dealer. 

MARY E. SMEATON, Chesaning, Mich. 

The colony of bees you forwarded me last bluse 
turned out very well, es ~ a oa of bees 
I had at the close of su orth looking at. 

J. MATTHEW . JONES." Halifax, N. 8. 

A thousand thanks for the two Pe Queens. 
They are both laying at the rate of 3,000 eggs per 
day. C.A. STEVENS. 8t. Liboire, Ont., Canada, 


Ihave some AF a gd light Italian stock. They 
arc simply beautiful, and as for their honey-gath- 
ering qualities, eae cannot be excelled. 

J. P. REEVE, M. D., Blanco, Tex. 

We have the four races of bees : 


ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, 


Holy Land and Hungarian. 


All sent out thus far give general satisfaction. 
The race of arians are very hardy, queens 


large and unusually prolific, worker progeny fine 


honey-gatherers and very 
pure queens of this race 
with C 

race 0 
are warranted 


entile ; color dark ; no 
or sale, all are crossed 


race, each, $1.50. Safearrival guaranteed by m: 
Full colonies, in Standard Langstroth Hive, $12,00. 


Nuclei and Bves b the pour nd. 
RY ALLEY, 
3ismtf Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


she is the handsom- | 


rian or Italian drones, producing the best 

es intheworld. Allour Dollar Queens 
ueens of either 
Queens of —- 





Heddon’s Langstroth Hive. 
Send for Circular to 


JAMES HEDDON, 


_18m3t _ Dowagiac, Mich, 


R. A. BURNETT. 


Successor to Conner, Burnett & C 
165 South Water Street, Chicag 0, Ill. 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION, 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 
We ask you to coeren <4 —_ i before dispos- 
ing of your HONEY can be of oe 
service, having tA, ATE, from all 
of the country. We would refer to JAMES oy 
DON, Dowagiac, Mich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, 
Dundee, I). aug 4m 


MUTEH'S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND UNCAPPING KNIFE. 


The Extractor is 
2 made of all metal, 












. In fact, it 
@ hasonly tobe used 
to be appreciated. 
Ever 
for 
my circular, giving 
details yen “4 the .. 
care of be and ans 
how to get the most Honey. 





CHAS. F. MUTH, No. 976 
Central Av., Cincinnati, O. 





JOSEPH D. ENAS, 


(Sunny Side Apiary,) 
Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, 
Nuclei, Comb Foundation, eic. 


Address. Napa, Napa County, Cal. 
omtf 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 





Safe Arrival Cuaranteed. 
I am properes to furnish apeene of the purest 
grade, all bred from Imported Sto 
Untested Queens, in May and jong 
Untested Queens, in July and after 
‘Tested Queens, in May and June... 
Tested Queens, in July and after 
I guarantee all my Queens to be purely mated. 
(7-send for price list—free. 
L. C. McFATRIDGE, M. D., 
Carroll, Ca Carroll Co., Ind, 





9mét 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 


for the manufacture and sale of BPE. KEEP- 
ERS’ SUPPLIES, ITALIAN QUEENS 
and BEES, all bred from mothers of my own im- 
portation—Dollar ecens, $1; Tested Queens, $2.50 
~oaae Nucleus, $5. Safe arrival and seeetocion 
guara Send for my illustrated catalogue. 
Somtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 








HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


w. F. CONNER, 


Late of Connor, Burnett & Co., 


161 So. Water Street, Chicago, 
GEN BRAL 


PRODUCE COMMISSION, 


We ask you to correspond with us before dispos- 
ing of your HONEY 
of the country. 

We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac. 
Mich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Ill. Siwly 





P, as we can be of much 
service, having constant intelligence from al! parts 


Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive a rice-list ot the, latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Ex tractors, Art 
celal Comb, Section Honey Boxes, all books 


d eve ing pertaining to Bee 
ing Patented. 8 ssimply Aany your ad- 
A. ‘. Bot ring Medina, Ohio. 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


I will send you five pounds of Italian or hybrid 
bees, five worker combs and tive pounds of honey, 
all in a second-hand Langstroth hive. Tested 
qeeee. bought of G. Grimm last pier, fon for 2 addi- 

onal. J. lL. WOLF 
Adams, Walworth County, wis, 











SECTIONS. 
7 =; Se ee 


James Forncrook 


Has just 


Received hisPatent 


“Boss” One-Piece Section, 


heretofore called the “ Lewis” Section. or an 
other section made from a single piece of wood. 
dated June 28, 1881, No. of Patent. 243,674. Hav- 
ing been drawn into this lawsuit with’ Lewis and 

others in order to protect myself (and it having 
cost me quite asum of money), I now propose to 
have the benetit of the Patent, let it cost what it 
will. JAMES FORNCKOOK & 





a 


Watertown, Jefferson County, Wis. 





CYPRIAN QUEENS, 
HOLY LAND QUEENS, 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 


NOW READY. 


Send for special circular of these valuable bees 
before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHAS. H. LAKE, 


23m3t “Sunny Side” Apiary, Baltimore, Md. 












: —3Bs“~S 
Is a 32-page, sae ~~ Monthly Magazin 
evor 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE 
It has the largest c of practical breeders as editor 
of Tee PUNEST PO of ite SEY JOURN Americ , and is 


WORLD. 
Volume 12 beri » —~2 po) SUBSCRIPTION:- 


$1.00 per year. mt “ "10 cents. 
, Editor and ay 
iss CLARK sr. - AGO 


The British Bee Journal, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journal is published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical] information 
for the time being, showing what to do, and when 
and how todo doit. C.N. ABB aster 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 


Italian Queens Only 80 Cents. 


Warranted $1.00, Tested $1.50, 10 frame Colonies 
$5.75 to $8. Send for Circular and save money. 
gmst « THOMAS, Coleraine, Mass. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per ognere. inch—no osingle cu cut sold for less 
than 50c. MAS 

974 West Madison Street, ae, m. 


iS) 














END for MY CIRCULAR and PRICE 
LIST of Italian Colonies, Queens, Nu- 
clei and Apiarian Sur plies. wh 


RO 
18mtf Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine. 


t2 Send for Sample and Circular. 

























ee Pe «& OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
t Fragrant 
F lo reston Lani ing of fail Perfumes. 
~,& Fashionabi , Sold 
Cc | by re ferain Drugs & Perfum- 
oO oene : ery. i. poe of Hiscox '& 
, on every bottle 
All Farmers, Mothers, business MN en, Stedees. 
ics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all'who are miserable with Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tiem, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using’ 
If you are wasting away with Consumption, D) 
[sipation or any weakness, you will find Parker's 
>Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and th 
> Best Health & Strength Restorer youCanU 
and far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it 
p builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 
Pet. and $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 
Remover Dandruff 








PARKER'S | fevcsmnm 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A new andgreat 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;"bound in | 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 
* Medical institute or Dr. W. 

PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAFER in the Country. Our ne 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 
©. A. COOK & OO., Advertising Agents, 
Cor. Dearborn & Wash’n Sts., Cu1cago. 






















Books for Bee- Keepers. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Keeper’s Guide ~A 

“4 re-written, elegantly 

iy = = with the times” on iat 
subject of bee-culture. It is not I 
but intensely interesting and thoroug! y practical, 
The book isa mastery aoe py and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, $1.25 ; pot cover, 1. 
Quinby’s New ithe subject of bee. , by -- C. Root— 

The anthor treats the subject 
that it cannot fail to interest all. Ihe st st ie cates 
and forcible, making al! its ee 5 | ze tha: Be its 
author is master of the subject. 


Novice’s ABC of iec-Culture, - A.L. Root 


—This embraces “everyt aang paees to the care 
& uable to ,- ttt and 


of the honey-bee,” an 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought o— to 
the ame: time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
troth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
- i a standard scientific work. Price, 2. 


Blessed Bees, ay San Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful meneame. 
ment os: the Apiary, by Thomas G. Sy po — 
This @ following sub, 
of the J — piary — Honey Pi —-s 

eeding — Swarmin 
Ttaltanteing — Int 
Quieting and Handling 
ete. It tis published in y 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and ghoute 
noteat. This book should be in every family, 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration ae 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This phiet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
| mee sources, and preparation of oney for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and oney as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is i d for 8, and should be scat- 
tered b thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, Ge.; per dozen, 50c. 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essa = this subject, read before the Coatennial 
Bee-Keepers’ A: tion. e Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook's Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a ee nerige 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. 

Re Honey; Harvesting, Handi- 

ng and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch & C. P. Dadant, giving - detail the methods 
and management adopted in _— apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Pri vee 

Practical Hints to cities 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. 
the management of bees, Price. 

Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 

more useful to horse owners. It has % engravi 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and ae 4 
Stesnsee ina ant and ———- manne: 

as rec a le of doses, and much valuabl 
horse afore mation. Paper, 2éc. e 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
its a symptoms and cure. Price, 8c. 
Caleulator.—These are 
sonted ~ oy all ai elnde of merchandise and Boe 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, @1. ; M oroceo, $1.50 
Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
Sustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, ete 
utility & wer tS rhode md and 
an. Gives ) ms for Steam, 
and Mining Engineers, Machin late, Millers Black — 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, ya 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, tid. 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
sulidere, Manufacturers and Mechanics. 500 EN- 
Fa Sot Metal Wonk Atscnaneaf enema 
‘ools, Sheet Me or’ echan Vv: 
Plans of . ay Rect 's. Bridges, te 5 
of 


or, Cook’s Manual 





tion of the 


ra, by Chas. 
uth’s views on 
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and § Wheels, Pulleys, — Belts, 
ws, ng, Turning, P and “Deitiing 
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4 Rolling Mill, do 


oe = Sine, Exeseee, ete. 8 ‘Strength 0 of 
ng, Belting. Frictio: sat Screw Cu 
ting, Finishing Engine. Building, —_ 4-H and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pi and ane 
Covering. yy E reventives, teams eati Ven- 
tilation, Gas ater Works, , Bxeres Mill 
ms, Horse’ F Bower gt 8 On Blast 


Furnaces, Iron tee! pe 
ing and Ex 


pect pioring for Minera Soares 
lacer Mining, Ai <<, Am 2 -— 


aigamating, ote. 

TABLES with S000" Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and 

the 1,000 items for Groonre, Conf ers, 
Physicians, Ds ts, ete. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for —- arnishers, Gild 


a 
Wi fac Pal Vai enc one 
ue alues, ic ts 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Shi 
Power of f Steam, Water, Wind, anes Ca. 


ings, etc. 10,000 items for Housek: 
Carpen ardeners, 
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dies for do., to increase Crops. Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner. 
Produce, Rent, Board, re. ae ee Interest. Coal and 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, SSe- per line. 
‘or more* 18 


Eight, e 1 Be. pee 
Thirteen ~ - a © 
‘Twenty-six Ke re os = 10¢c. ss 
Fifty-two = we! es 7 8c. - 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement és inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and basa large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium for 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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can now pris ITALIAN QUEENS, BY 
RETURN MAIL, at the following prices : 
WasteR GUOGMS o.ccccccccccceces $1 50 


Warranted Queens ............ 
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DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken | 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- | 
hanger, which holds comb firmly =— pramiase ~ 3 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combe ; ; adju 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood At .., ona | 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand. | 
baskets. Write your secre on a postal card, a 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 
30wily Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hin, Tenn 





Sent b 
anteed. 


return mail, 


1.00 each, Safe arrival guar- 
(23w4t} 1. 


- GOOD, Nappanee, ind. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


Dunham Foundation Mill, 








2 New Circular and Samples free. 48 
Ismtf FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 


BUY the BEST. 
vs . 


the United States, say that our 


DOUBLE-DRAFT QUINBY 
SMOKER 





is decidedly the BEST now made. 
Hetherington discards all others, 
F and orders two dozen for his own 

use. Doolittle says it is unequaled. 
So say all who see and use it. Price, by mail, 
81.50 and $1.75. 


OUR BOOK, 
QUINBY’S NEW BEE - KEEPING, | - 


continues to grow in popularity, 
and is the 


Most Practical Work 
= ay a Price,by mail, 81.50. 
Ve sell 


Everything Used inAdvanced 
Bee-Culture. 
Send for Il\ustrated Circular to 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


Be SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in un apiary, at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 


Queens and > 
J.C. & H. P. SAYI 
“Warford, ‘Wis. 


15 One-Cent Stamps 


Wil) pay for our exhaustive pampniet on raising, 
handling and marketing extracted honey. 


COLONIES 
WITH 


Imported Italian Queens, 


Of our own Importation, 
GUARANTEED PURE AND GENUINE. 
Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diplo- 


ma at the North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
| held in February. 


Smokers, Knives, Extractors, &c. 
Price List, with 3 samples of C omb. onatation, 
ee. CHA 


DANT & 8 
| Msmtf Hamilton, thaneoek ‘Co., M1. 





26smtf 
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FLAT- BOTTOM COMB FOUN ‘DATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
ltt Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥ 





Vennor’ s Predictions 


For this Month’s Weather, prepared expressly for 
| STODDART’S REVI all 
Sample Copy mailed for 3e. Stam 
| J, M. STODDART, Pub., N. ¥., 
w3t 





Phila., or Chicago. 





JUST WHAT YOU HAVE WANTED! 


A Good Foundation Machine 
‘| FOR ONLY FIVE DOLLARS! 


| and one that works with 


| RAPIDITY AND SATISFACTION. 


Untested Holy Land Queens, | nerne seen pratense nop sesrn forty 


imm friends, [ have on hand the patterns, 
etc., % ro %, any number. Therefore, send in 


our 
orders. ([Siwtf) W.G. PHIELPS, Galena, 


da. * 




























Excelsior Honey Extractors. 


The following letter explains itself : 


A. H. NEWMEN, Esq., Dear Sir: No. 4 Spesisies 
Honey Extractor (with three-sided comb basket 
received to-day and tested, I find it EXCELL ENT: 
I can take from my, hives, extract, and return 
frames at the rate of 100 pounds per hour. 


Do not know how tong I could keep up at a rate. 
If this isn’t work. 1 nepountios it very A tock 


ours, J. 


Des Moines, m.. <2 30, 1881. 









































Sizes and Prices of Extractors: 


No. 1—for 2 Langstroth frames, 10x18 inc.... $8 00 
No. 2—for 2 American frames, 13x15 ine...... 8 00 
No. 3—for 2 frames of any size, 13x20 inc.... 12 00 
No. 4—for 3 frames of any size, 1244x220 ine. 12 00 
No. 5—for 4 frames of any size, 13x20 inc.... 14 00 
ALFRED H. NEWM MAN, 
3itf 972 w est Madison Street, C hicago, Il. 





TALIAN BEES, at very low prices, ail in the 
Roop frame. F. E. TOWNS D, 
Hubbardston, Lonia C ounty, Mich. 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


South Haven, Mich., 


General Dealers in 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


Comb Foundation a Specialty. 
SP Catalogues Free. 


CYPRIAN QUEENS. 
tCyprians Only..2& 
GOOD ONES, from Full Colonies. - 


BRED For ftrrry,” 


From the Jones Importation. Safely delivered at 
$5.00 each. §@" And Ready.gs 


29wtf DR. WM. M. ROGERS, Shelbyville, Ky. 


4 30wtf 
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TALIAN QUEENS, Ful! Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Sean, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c. send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & ‘BRO.. Crawtish Springs, Ga. 2wi Bztx 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER 
4 AAS) v) Vig AY VI Y) ; 
Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 

A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey ae a ; dealers 


in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent to any address one oy for only thirty 


cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Sample e ones free. Ad- 
dress, SCOVEL RSON, 


zewef c oO lumbus, | Kansas. 


BEES! BEES! 


100 Pounds of Bees 


AT $1.25 PHR POUND. 
QUEENS AT %1.00, 
VESTED QUEENS, $2.00 EACH. 


t@ Send for Catalogue of Supplies. 


A. D. BENHAM, 


30witp Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the 
cells built in full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity. Single (ge 00 ; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75c. each ‘Tested queens, 2.00 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. end 
money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- 
der drawn on Flint, Mich. He has a stock of queens 
on hand, and can fill orders promptly. 28eowtf 

















THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1s, ond Mev. 1879 ; Re-issuedq 
uly 9, " 







If you buy a Bingh 

Smoker, or a funghee e 

HotheringtonHoney Knife 
f the ee 


and cheapest, and not la-, 
ble to peeagention for their’ 
use and The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com- 
jaint received. Ouro 
nal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, isso, 
Time sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 

The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. real improve- 
ment. 

Send postal card for tes- 
timonials, 




















































Little Wonder Bingham Smoker . 
If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c 
each, to prepay postage or express charg 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address, 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 























Rev. A. SALISBURY. 


Camargo, Douglas a Ill. 

Warranted  —— Queens, ; Tested Italian 

Queens, $2.00 ; C ~~ ER ueens, $2.00 ; 
Tested Cy rian ueens, $4.00 ; | frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00; Colony of Cyp 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. ax worked 
. perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
nm Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or iy 

wiy 





35e. a5e. per Ib. tw Send for Circular. 


THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 

UEENS. At tly ATION and ye ARIAN 
SUPPLIES. If you want ti AY ueens, from 
stock selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens, Dunham Foundation in large 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Illustrated 





Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shures and 
bought for cash. ddress, 
_ 9mét Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


AN TED—You to send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Itallans, Address, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & BRG., 
Columbus, Ind. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


Dominion of Canada, 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 13x10, folded and pasted) 


13w6m 





makes it very popular. Its editors are all practical 
men. It is the est Advertising Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
und common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
yy to make Foundation in the wired frame. 

All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
lwly D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% ine. 
long and 11 ine. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1144 inc. 
long and 10% ine. Th Single full colonies, $10 ; in 

ts of ffve, each $9 ; In lots of ten or more, each h $s; 
vee pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1- frame Nucleus, 
Tested Queen (June), $3.50: 2-frame do., $4; 3-frame 








do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50; July, August and Sep- 
tember, 5-frame Nucleus, Tested Ital Queen, $5. 
No Dollar Queens handled. Will guarantee safe de- 


an (at express terminus) of every order from my 
ards. Ghisping fac facilities, six. times Golly to ail 

Hew boo Wit ao ypere rience in the propagation 
and poet dg 0 Italian es, I think I fan Mult the 
most fastidio: 

To secure prompt attention, money should be sent 
by New York draft or post office money order, 

No discount from above schedule, 

Address all communications to 


J. H, ROBERTSON, 


Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


25wtf 





